Dr. Mala. 


The Last Frontier 


Alaska is often called ‘’The Last 
Frontier’’ and with good reason. Much 
of the rest of the United States has 
been developed and large portions 
of land cemented over to build cities 
on. Alaska has always been called 
the exception and our ‘‘National 
Treasure’. Our villages and way of life 
are often a source of surprise and 
wonderment to visitors. 

Our way of life has been protected 
primarily by three factors: it is too cold, 
_ too dark in the winter and too far to 

get to. We are much better off in many 
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: Circumpolar Health 1986: 
An Alaskan Inuit Doctor’s 
Perspective 


In May of 1984, circumpolar health scientists from all over the world 
gathered in Anchorage, Alaska to discuss the latest findings in northern health. 
This paper will present the non-medical person with some idea of what was 
discussed and mention some ideas for the future. References are being deleted 
at the request of the editor and are available from the author. 


ways than our fellow native Americans 
““down south”’ or ‘‘outside’’ Alaska as 


we have been spared many of the 
frustrations that they feel by being 


located too close to major population 
centers. For many, Alaska (especially 
our rural areas) has been thought of 
as an undesirable place to live in and 
for a long time, few new settlers 
moved in. When the Trans-Alaskan 
Pipeline was being constructed and 
the price of oil was high, Alaska saw 
thousands of newcomers pour into 
the state each month driven by a 
depressed economy outside and a 
new hope for their future reflected in 
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the North. Many others realized what 
a naturally pure and untouched place 
our land is and saw the opportunity to 
live out part of their personal dream. 

Alaska’s population today is well 
over one-half a million people, of 
which 90,000 are Alaska natives. 
Most of the population lives in Anchor- 
age (about 300,000) and from there, 
search out job opportunities in our 
rural ‘‘bush’’ communities. 

Alaska is not the only place that this* 
northern migration is taking place. The 
World Health Organization (WHO) 


r arte 
reports that.there are approximately 


21 million people living in circumpolar 
areas. Unfortunately, health services 
are not equally distributed throughout 
these areas and by economic neces- 
sity, the best health services are 
centralized within the urban areas. 
Of those 21 million circumpolar inhab- 
itants, only one million live in what we 
call the ‘‘real’’ Arctic (above the Arctic 
Circle). 

Noted Arctic environmentalist Dr. 
Louis Rey has often cautioned the 
world community on just how delicate 
the Arctic is. He reminds us that if you 
even make minor changes to the 
ecological systems now in place that 
it would take a lifetime or more to 
repair. Yet, if we look at the current 
rate of development in Alaska and 
other circumpolar areas, it is plain 
to see that this move to develop 
the Arctic is increasing and that the 
northern populations will be double 
their present size within a relatively 
short period of time. 


The Problem 


Can the Arctic manage to absorb 
all of this unprecedented ‘‘boom”’ 
development without unalterable 
damage to its delicately-balanced 
environment? What effects will this 
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have on our native peoples as well? 
Several things have happened within 
the past several years to begin to 
evaluate the answer. 


The Solutions 


In Stockholm, Sweden March, 
1986 delegates from all of the cir- 
cumpolar countries dame together for 
a special meeting to establish the 
International Union for Circumpolar 
Health. This is a union representing 
health scientists and workers from the 
represented groups: the American 
Society for Circumpolar Health; the 
Canadian Society for Circumpolar 
Health; the Nordic Council (Sweden, 
Norway, Iceland, Finland, Denmark 
(Greenland) and the USSR (through 
the Siberian Branch of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR and the 
Soviet Medical Workers Union). 

The purpose of the group is to 
facilitate the exchange of health issues 
and research in circumpoilar areas. 
The aroup is not affiliated with any 
particular country or political move- 
ment and its day-to-day business 
is conducted out of Alaska. The 
Union’s current officers include Dr. 
Brent Harvald, President (Denmark); 
Dr. Brian Postl, Vice President; and 
Dr. Ted Mala, Secretary General 
and Treasurer (University of Alaska, 
Anchorage). Also on the board are 
Dr. Per Ola Granberg, Chairman of 
the Nordic Council for Arctic Medi- 
cal Research; Dr. John Middaugh, 
President of the American Society 
for Circumpolar Health; Dr. Lydia 
Novak, President of the Soviet Medical 
Workers Union and Dr. Yuri Nikitin, 
Deputy Chairman of the Siberian 
Branch of the Soviet Academy of 
Medical Sciences. —— 

The Union is responsible for con- 
ducting scientific conferences on 
circumpolar health every three years. 
The next one will be in Umea, Sweden 
(1987); then Canada (1990) and the 
USSR (1993). 

The United States Congress passed 
the Arctic Science Bill and established 
the US Arctic Science Policy Council 
and the US Arctic Research Commis- 
sion. The American Public Health 
Association has approved the National 
Arctic Heath Science Policy as its own 
position on health research in Alaska. 
We have as’ed the US Arctic Research 
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Commission to do the same. Most 
recently, the Commission identified 
two major areas for national priority in 
Alaska: nealth and fisheries. 

We know that there is a need to do 
more research in all polar areas. The 
Circumpolar Health Conference was 
formed for just that reason. |In fact, the 
question first arose about 20 years ago 
in Fairbanks, Alaska when the first 
meetings were held at the university 
there to find out what others in the 
same field were doing in their own 
countries. They decided that it did not 
make much sense to be doing the 
same thing from scratch when they 
could learn from one another. 


‘Circumpolar health’’ refers to thet 


unique problems of living and working 
in arctic and sub-arctic conditions. 


- Although there are relatively few 


diseases found only in the Arctic, there 
are distinct and complicated problems 
related to bringing health services out 
to tne village level. Apart from the 
logistics, there are four very special 
and unique groupings of peoples 
with special needs which must be 
addressed: 1) the native peoples; 
2) the long-time settlers who have 
come to the area from some other 
place; 3) the short-term worker or 
‘“newcomer’’ to the circumpolar 
region and 4) the transient worker 
(e.g. like oilfield workers who work 
several weeks on the North Slope and 
take several weeks of rest in one 
period). 


Evans and Emma Thomas of Buckland. 


*We know that proper preparatior 
and adaptation to extreme environ: 
ments affect the health of an indi 
vidual. When we refer te the wore 
‘‘adaptation’’, we are using it in the 
biological, physiological and psycho: 
logical senses. At present, muct 
research in this area is being done by 
the Siberian Branch of the Academy 
of Medical Sciences. 

If you are going to look at wha 
health conditions should be like today 
you need to learn from history te 
see what they were like long ag¢ 
when our ancestors lived on the land 
We are able to see pictures of tha 
time from the ‘‘pre-contact’’ frozer 
bodies that have been found. Eigh 
perfectly mummified bodies have beer 
found in Greenland and examined b\ 
noted Danish pathologist Dr. Jen: 
Peder Hart Hansen and have beer 
extensively published in Nationa 
Geographic. An English-version bcol 
of those finds should be publishec 
soon. Another frozen family found ha: 
involved the people of Ukpeagvii 
(Barrow) in Alaska. Dr. Jack Lobdel 
of Anchorage Community College anc 
the elders of Barrow helped direct thei 
excavation and subsequent re-burial 

These ‘‘pre-european contact’ 
autopsies showed us how difficul 
their lives were, what injuries they hac 
and how some really suffered fron 
a lack of sufficient food and ever 
died of hunger. They found intesting 
parasites, eye problems and arthritis 
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Some of the Greenlandic studies even 
are beginning to indicate that cancer 
night have been around, although we 
Nave not had enough experience 
with the Alaskan finds to be able to 
determine that here. Lungs (of women 
sspecially) were black from the soot 
from fires. We know that tuberculosis 
(TB) and venereal diseases were 
brought to Alaska by explorers.and fur 
traders in the 18th century and that 
there were many serious outbreaks 
between natives and employees of the 
Russian American Company. Alaskan 
medical historian Dr. Robert Fortuine 
is publishing much these days on 
health conditions recorded in both 
Russian and American journals and 
has recently completed a new book on 
the history of health in Alaska which 
is in the process of being published. 
Dr. Joseph Wilson of the Alaska 
Area Native Health Service has done 
much research on two kinds of tape- 
worm disease called the ‘’Echinococ- 
cus tapeworm’’ which have as their 
hosts doas. rodents and foxes. The 
disease usually comes to man through 
the family dog which got it in the first 
place by eating one of those infected 
carriers. Humans get the eggs from 
their dogs and the worm is hatched 
and then lives in the human body. The 
E. Granulosus form comes to humans 
through wolves when they kill and eat 
moose and caribou or most often 
to humans when dogs are fed raw 
moose or Caribou lungs and livers. 


How physically fit are we today¥ 


as compared to fifteen years ago? 
Canadian studies at Igloolik showed 
that in some areas the more native 
people adopt western lifestyles, the 
less physically fit they become. They 
measured this in lung studies which 
showed that Inuit lung size and effec- 
tiveness went down to the level of the 
white population the more western 
their lifestyle became. Professor 
Johann Axelsson of Iceland showed 
that the actual lung size decreases 
in urban areas by 500 ml when 
compared to rural areas of Iceland. 
Other researchers in Canada and 
Finland found that Inuit have shorter 
height by about 2 cm over the past 15 
years, probably due to the use of snow 
machines and how one’s spine gets 
compressed by all that pounding 

gainst it. Snow machines have also 
brought us more cases of frostbite and 
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injuries due to vibrations. Many deaths 
have occurred on snow machines 
when operated on thin ice or under the 
influence of alcohol. 

Dr. Brian McMahon of the Alaska 
Native Medical Centre has been direct- 
ing much of the rural efforts tracking 
hepatitis B virus infection. Together 
with the Alaska State Public Health 
Office, vaccines and tracking pro- 
grams have been established state- 
wide to combat this problem which 
can severely affect the liver. There 
are a number of people found to be 
carriers without having all the symp- 
toms of the disease. Those people 
have been vaccinated and are being 
tracked through joint state and federal 
efforts. 

Eighty new cases.of tuberculosis 
were reported for the whole State of 
Alaska in 1984. Of those, 8 were from 
southeastern parts of the state; 56 
from southcentral and 16 from north- 
ern areas from a total estimated 1984 
population of over 510,000 residents. 
Compared to an estimated Canadian 
Inuit risk rate of about 25% per year, 
TB remains well controlled under a 
rigid state and federal health sur- 
veillance system. 

Dental education is still a major 
priority in circumpolar health. We 
know that many children have prob- 
lems with their teeth because of 
something called ‘‘baby bottle’’ syn- 
drome. This can occur when parents 
at bedtime put their baby to sleep with 
a bottle of something with sugar in it. 
The sugar in the baby’s mouth helps 
the bacteria from the mouth grow and 
produce an acid which dissolves some 
of the mineral covering on the teeth 
and results in poor teeth with many 
cavities. A model dental-health pro- 
gram in Alaska to prevent this is in the 
Yukon-Kuskokwim Delta native popu- 
lation where parents and dental 
educators work closely together on 
preventing this problem. 

Many northerners are very 
ested in the area of cold environment 
studies. Researchers are studying the 
effects of cold and burns injuries in 
lowering a person’s immune (natural 
defense against infections) system. 
Researchers are looking at what hap- 


pens to Inuit populations when parts © 


of their lungs are damaged as a result 
of the traditionally long hunting trips 
in the very cold weather. Canadians 


have found in their Inuit populations 
some evidence of enlargement of lung 
arteries and irregular heart beats. 
There are also lung changes being 
discovered when people start smoking 
more since many do not have to go 
out hunting as often as before and > 
since a number of people have a more 
sedate and less active life than their 
ancestors. 

In frostbite patients, thermal bio- 
feedback training is being extensively 
tested with very promising results. 
Drs. Kappes and Mills have found that 
by using this technique a person can 
increase his blood circulation to the 
injured area and save much more of 
the damaged parts of the body. We 
are seeing that psychologists are 
beginning to work more closely with 
hospitalized patients who have lost 
limbs, have lots of pain and where a 
person must be retrained to break an 
old habit and adopt a new way of life. 


Cancer and the 
circumpolar world 


The word is one of the most fre- 
quently repeated words | hear from 
circumpolar residents. All of us know 
someone with it, often someone in our 
family. It is a word feared and often 
filled with wrong impressions. A study 
was done in Alaska to see if we should 
build a cancer research and treatment 
center. It was done because we have 
between 600 and 800 new cases 
found in Alaska each year, 200 of 
which are from northern regions. 
Recent studies on bodies found in 
graves in Alaska show that cancer did 
exist here before non-native contact. 


pp \ 
Cancer rates in 
Alaska and 


inte-¥ Greenland 


‘‘Cancer’’ refers to an overgrowth 
of abnormal cells. The irregular cells 
push out the normal ones and the 
body does not have enough good 
ones to make what it needs because, 
for one reason or another, it is making 
abnormal cells. If enough of these 
abnormal cells reproduce, then it can 
kill a person. The number one cancer- 
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killer in Alaska is lung cancer. The 
next ones are breast cancer and 
colon-rectal cancer. We know that 
| ifese diseases can be prevented from 
spreading if caught early and there 
are a number of screening tests to 
check that. 

Liver cancer from hepatitis B should 
be greatly reduced as a big cause 
of death as a result of the vaccine 
program that has been going on in 
Alaska. We know that lung cancer can 
be greatly prevented by not smoking. 
That message is known to every Inuit 
in the world but somehow people are 
not taking it seriously enough to stop. 

The World Health Organization had 
a meeting in Lyon, France in 1985 on 
Circumpolar cancer. The results of 
that meeting showed that each area 
only began collecting results within the 
past 20 years. Alaska has 1,200 cases 
of cancer on file. Canada has incom- 
plete information due to data only 
being collected in the Western Arctic. 
Greenland has had about 1,400 cases 
registered over the past 30 years. Of 
the 52,000 residents of Greenland, 
43,000 are Inuit and 77% live in 
towns. There are 16 districts there 
with one central referral hospital in 
Nuuk. Cancer patients are sent to 
Copenhagen, Denmark for radiation 
therapy. 

Reports on cancer.in Finland, 
Sweden and Norway will be given at 
the 1987 Circumpolar Health Confer- 
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Elmer Armstrong, Nita Thomas and Kenneth Mills from Alaska. 


nation. 
Cancer of the esophagus (the tul 
your food goes down when you swé 
low) is high in Greenland and Alaski 
Lung cancer is going up probab* 
because more people are smoking 
There are only a few new cases ¢ 
gallbladder cancer reported each yea: 
Liver cancer is high in Alaska but low 
in Greenland. Alaska’s problem 
related in part to the problem wit 
hepatitis B infection. Liver diseas 
due to alcohol and substance abus 
continues to be high. Prostate cance 
is high in Alaska. It is difficult t 
measure in Greenland due to mor 
sensitive cancer tests for this are 
being more available in Alaska. Hig) 
rates for thyroid cancer are also i 
Alaska but not in Greenland. | 
Colon-rectal cancers are low ii 
Greenland with estimates that Alaskai 
Inuit may have more of an overweigh 
probiem than Greenland Inuit. Leu 
kemia is very rare in circumpolar area: 
and so is stomach cancer. In Alaski 
’ natives, cancer of the kidney is thre 
times higher than national rates. It 
Alaskan Eskimos and Aleuts, cancer a 
the nose and throat is 15 times highe 
than US averages. Cancer of the saliv 
gland is higher in Alaska, norther 
Canada and Greenland than the res 
of the world. In fact, there is a type c 
cancer called ‘‘eskimona’’ which is si 
rare that it is only found in Eskimos 
It is located in the lymph (immune 
-system. 


Alcohol Abuse 


Alcohol consumption and abus 
continues to be the leading cause c 
accidental injuries and deaths i 
Alaska. Today many accidents an 
deaths on three wheelers (all terrai 
vehicles) are related to alcohol abuse 
The area of Fetal Alcohol Syndrom 
(FAS) is being explored and only nov 
recognized. The Alaska Area Nativ 
Health Service has established a Fete 
Alcohol Task Force to look into th 
problem. FAS is a group of symptom 
that appear in babies of mothers the 
drink too much alcohol when they ar 
pregnant. The babies can have brai 
damage making them retarded an 
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ence in Umea, Sweden. They also 
hope to have some information from 
the USSR by then. The WHO report 
showed again the need for all circum- 
polar researchers to work cioser 
together to find specific information on 
Inuit. Since areas like Alaska do not 
have many residents, large cancer 
studies on Inuit bring results that are 
not statistically significant. It will only 
be significant when we look at all Inuit 
as a group, not divided by imaginary 
geo-political lines but rather as one 
people with the same heritage and 
customs. 

One of the areas of concern in 
cancer research is that of change in 
diet. What happens when you go 
from a traditional subsistence diet to 
a western one? Or what happens 
when you mix the two? Certain kinds 
of tumors that depend on certain 
hormones are rare in Greenland but 
are increasing in Alaska where our 
types of cancers are coming to be just 
like the types found in the white 
population. Is it a result of our culture 
being in transition? Now it is an impor- 
tant time for this to be studied before 
even more western ways and foods 
are brought in. 

The highest amounts of cancer of 
the womb (cervix uteri) are found in 
Greenland. In Alaska, it is twice the 
rate of that found in US whites. There 
is some thought that there might be 
some relation to venereal disease, 


en have facial characteristics that 
nfirm the suspicion. Much work in 
is area has been done by Dr. Patrick 
lacLeod of Queen’s University in 
ngston, Ontario, Canada. Recently 
» was given fifty photographs of 
lildren suspected to have FAS, and 
other doctor on the other side of the 
buntry was also given the same. 
om the photographs alone they were 
Mle to pick out all of the ones with 
\S except for four! This again con- 
ms our findings that FAS must be 
rther researched and studied in all 
rcumpolar areas. 


We often see cases of suicide link- 
i with alcohol and substance abuse. 
me of our northern regions have 
tes up to seven times higher than the 
S national averages. We are even 
eing this internationally poorly 


iderstood problem of ‘‘cluster sui- ° 


des’’ in the young Cwhere several 
UNG people make a pact to kill 
emselves at the same timeJ. The 
=nter for Disease Control in Atlanta 
jeOrgia) has set up a special office to 
udy the problem. Suicide prevention 
rough telephone ‘‘hot lines’’ and 
Immunity awareness seems to be 
aving a positive effect on reducing 
licide attempts. 

Scientists are examining the ef- 
cts of weather on the physiology of 
e body. We know that in our cir- 
impolar areas we have extended 
sriods of darkness and light. Studies 

Kotzebue, Alaska have shown 
langes in body rhythm (called ‘‘cir- 
3dian rhythm’’) which is the natural 
ock inside each of us. Indications are 
at some women who miss their 
onthly menstrual periods and who 
e@ not pregnant do so in winter 
2cause there might not be enough 
ht to stimulate their pineal gland 
- small gland in the brain some- 
nes called our ‘‘third eye’’) which 

responsible for releasing a hor- 
one which prevents ovulation. Even 
ough the numbers of pregnancies 
3tween the two periods did not dif- 
r, some scientists feel that it might 
2 more difficult to get pregnant for 
yme in the long dark winter. Dr. Carla 
ellickson of the University of Alaska 
‘the WAMI Medical Education Pro- 
‘am in Fairbanks is taking the lead in 
laska in circadian research. 


Light and depression is an area 
F much interest. Alaskans look to 


Rankin Inlet, NWT Residents during 
Christmas events. 


_Inuit Today 


Scandinavian use of color and light: 


and windows for ideas on brightening 
up our homes in the winter. Countries 
in Central Arnerica Such: as Guaiemata 
have used bright colors in their way of 
life. The traditional Inuit sod house 
with a seal-gut window for light has 
been radically replaced with modern, 
western-style housing, often including 
a television with a VCR tape player. 


The backbone of our rural health-¥ 


delivery system in Alaska is our com- 
munity health aide. This individual is 
usually from: the village that she or he 
lives in and is trained either through 
the Indian Health Service or one of its 
sub-contractors for a number of weeks 
to assist a practitioner in providing 
basic primary health care in a remote 
area that cannot economically justify 
a resident professional health care 
practitioner. In fact, with falling state 
oil revenues and federal budget cuts, 
the importance of the health aide 
increases even more as THE source of 
primary medical care for our people. 
This type of program also exists in 
Canada where the health aide is a vital 
link between established hospitals and 
medical service units. Quite often, the 
only physical link between the two is 
a radio. 

Extensive medical emergency:plans 
have been written for the 586,000 
square miles of our state which en- 
compasses two cities and 256 isolated 
villages. 

| have already mentioned that 
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the link between diet and cancer is 
important. The trend to consume pre- 
packaged, preservative-filled western 
foods continues to increase with local 
demand and more fully-equipped 
shopping centers in major rural com- 
munities. Even eating at a restaurant 
in rural communities brings the com- 
munity into contact with the foods of 
the Mexican, Chinese, and Greek 
cultures as well as popular fast foods 
such as hamburgers and other fried 
foods. The high cost of importing 
these foods, as well as a desire to have 
traditional foods, makes subsistence 
hunting and fishing still a necessity. 

Much mineral and petroleum ex- 
ploration and development continues 
to take place in the world’s last fron- 
tiers. Limited studies measuring work- 
ing conditions in arctic regions are 
being undertaken globally. The ur- 
gency at which nations are competing 
for natural resources is not conducive 
to long-range planning and studying. 
Often occupational health problems 
are put aside for the sake of ‘‘progress 
and development. ’’ 


Conclusions 


What can Inuit do to take morey 
control of their own lives? The circum- 
polar world has grown closer and 
closer together in the past few years. 
Organizations such as the International 
Union for Circumpolar Health and the 
Inuit Circumpolar Conference have 
made that happen. We are beginning 
to realize that problems we once 
thought were only local we now know 
belong to all of us. 

The US National Arctic Health 
Science Policy calls for centralizing all 
the research in one place on computer 
so that we don’t do studies that are 
not necessary for the good of our 
people and do not waste precious 
scarce resources. The School of 
Health Sciences at the University 
of Alaska in Anchorage is moving 
along those lines. Dr. Dennis Kelso 
has recently made a complete com- 
puterized listing of every piece of 
literature on alcoholism in Alaska in a 
project with the North Slope Borough 
(Barrow). 

Today the race is on for nations to 
develop the Arctic regions. In the 
Soviet Arctic alone, there is massive 
industrialization utilizing the 4 million 
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Kalaallit Nunaat elders sitting in the 


people that live in that circumpolar 
area. It is estimated that 20,000 to 
25,000 scientists work on arctic 
research in the Soviet north with not 
less than 170 scientific institutes 
linked to gas and oil explorations 
alone. New marine and land transpor- 
tation systems are taking place with 
new access to areas once thought 
impenetrable due to ice masses. 


The development of the arctic as ak 


defense zone has changed traditional 
life for many Inuit. Inuit have been 
moved from their traditional subsis- 
‘tence areas and relocated resulting in 
their having to stay within political 
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boundaries. Access to Inuit for other 
fellow Inuit as well as scientists comes 
as a result of decisions made not by 
Inuit but by political bureaucrats often 
many thousands of miles away. 

The study of circumpolar health has 
come of age. It is an area that is non- 
threatening to governments, is not 
involved with the exchange of military 
technology and is only of benefit to the 
peoples of the Arctic. The US presi- 
dential commission on the Arctic has 
stated that health will be one of its key 
priorities this year. 


Very few schools of public health’* 


know anything about northern public 


health problems. This is an area t 
needs to be expanded into their c 
ricula. The more that newcomers 
well as long time residents know ab 
this fragile environment we call t 
Arctic, the greater the chance th 
will be of being better understood af 
respected. 
¥ Canada, while having a very actiy 
Society for Circumpolar Health, h 
yet to see its Minister of Health appoi 
anyone in the vacant position 
special assistant to the Minister f 
Native Health Affairs. The positi 
was previously held by Ms. Je 
Goodwill and Ms. Madeliene Stout. 
is essential that the sensitivity of ti 
position be re-established as soon 
possible so that all Canadian Nati 
people may again be heard in t 
most important position. 
~ Some major changes are starting 
take place between Alaska and t 
Siberian Branch of the Academy 
Medical Sciences. Delegations ha 
been exchanged and we are about 
do the same with health researcher 
ivir. Gorbacnev nas sent us a messag 
of encouragement for Siberia ani 
Alaska to work closer together. Th 
Soviet Medical Workers Union ha 
supported our efforts. We all realiz 
that without health, we have ane e 
Inuit worldwide should pay speci 
attention to the ‘‘Spirit movement! 
in Kotzebue. It basically advocat 
returning to basic human values 
sharing and caring for one anoth 
rather than depending on others (li 
government) to make all of our dec 
sions for us. One must again begin t 
take responsibility for one’s own lif 
which includes taking care of yours 
mentally and physically. 
Circumpolar health is the key to th 
which gives the Arctic life: to our pe 
ple and our unique cultures and tradi 
tions. It will only be through all of u 
believing and working togethe 
as one worldwide circumpolar co 
munity that we will be able to mak 
our dream become a reality. [_] 


Dr. Ted Mala is an Associate Pr 
fessor of Health Sciences at the Un 
versity of Alaska, Anchorage. He is th 
current Secretary General of the Inte 
national Union for Circumpolar Heal 
and Is an Alaska native enrolled in th 
Northwest Arctic Native Associatio 
(NANA) in Kotzebue, Alaska. 
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